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Morris; was closely connected with him in business transactions; and, as will appear, was soon to become his relative by the marriage of Marshall's brother to the daughter of the Philadelphia financier. Gouverneur Morris, while not related to Robert Morris, was "entirely devoted" to and closely associated with him in business; and both were in perfect agreement of opinions.1 Thus the reports of the scarlet and revolting phases of the French Revolution that came to the Virginia lawyer were carried through channels peculiarly personal and intimate.
They came, too, from an observer who was thoroughly aristocratic in temperament and conviction.2 Little of appreciation or understanding of the basic causes and high purposes of the French Revolution appears in Gouverneur Morris's accounts and comments, while he portrays the horrible in unrelieved ghastliness.3
Such, then, were the direct and first-hand accounts that Marshall received; and the impression made upon him was correspondingly dark, and as lasting as it was somber. Of this, Marshall himself leaves us in no doubt. Writing more than a decade later he gives his estimate of Gouverneur Morris and of his accounts of the French Revolution.
1  Louis Otto to De Montmorin, March 10,1792; Writings; Conway, iii, 153.
2  76., 154-56.
3  Morris associated with the nobility in France and accepted the aristocratic view.   (16.; and see A. Esmein, Membre de 1'Institut: Gouverneur Morris, un timoin amSricain de la revolution frangaise, Paris, 1906.)